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DAYLIGHTING 


by the Luxter System brings the results you want. Luxter 
Prisms are not merely window glass, but are made of the 
finest quality pressed crystal glass by our own special process. 


The operation of Luajer like most scien- 
tific successes is extremely simple. In 
Plates I and II we show the manner in 
which light is diverted to any desired 
point. ‘The same principle holds in all the 
various forms of Luafer Prisms. 

We have but to change the angles, and 
construct our prism to meet conditions. 
It must be remembered, however, that this 


is not a matter of guess-work. We have 
gone to great expense in securing the 





PLATE |. This illustration shows how light rays are bent services of the world’s best specialists 

OF ee ee eee in this line and every problem that comes 
to us whether it involves a large or small 
expenditure is passed upon by experts in 
daylight illumination. 


It is possible to install so-called ‘‘glass 
prisms’ that lessen rather than increase 
the daylight illumination in a given room. 
Cases of this kind are by no means rare. 
Luxfer brings unfailing results because it 
is always designed to meet a given con- 
dition. 


We guarantee that Luxfer will accomplish 
every result we claim for it. 





PLATE Ul. This illustration shows appearance of simple prism Send for Booklet 


square. Note angles on surface. 
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A VISIT TO THE NAGOYA EXHIBITION, JAPAN 
By R. G. LOVELL 


Illustrations from Original Sketches of the Exhibition Buildings by the Author 


AGOYA is a flourishing commercial city of about 
250,000 inhabitants. It is the largest town be- 
tween Tokio and Kyoto and has made rapid 

strides in progress within recent years. It is now one 
of the leading cities of the Empire and has attracted 
a considerable amount of enthusiasm throughout the 
country in support of its excellent exhibition. This is 
the tenth national exhibition which has held 
Japan and it is on a more extensive scale than any of 
the previous ones. A hundred acres have been set apart 
for the ground and buildings, the total cost of which 
has been borne by the Province of Aichi, of which 
Nagoya is the chief town. 


been in 


The city’s famous castle looms up high above the 
city. Two gigantic golden dolphins which adorn the 


roof seemed to glide and glitter from the top of the 
five-storied donjon. The eyes are of silver and the 
scales of pure gold. Each dolphin is valued at £18,000 
sterling and measures over 8 feet in height. To the 
great distress of the inhabitants, of them 
wiecked on the journey back from the 1873 Vienna 
Exhibition ; misfortune to the town followed for some 
time, until after great difficulties the sunken dolphin 


one was 


Copyright, 1910, by 


the 


was at last recovered and restored to its original posi 
tion, amidst public rejoicing of the citizens. 

The approach to the long line of white exhibition 
In front of the main entrance 
is a large cascade arranged in a terraced basin and sur 
rounded by ornamental shrubs and flowers. This 
directly in front of the main entrance, which is capped 
by domes and flanked on either side by wide cur\ ing 
colonnades. colonnades terminate with small 
towers which are used as the ticket offices. From the 
rough sketch I send it will be seen that the architects 
have followed the traditions of the French Renaissance. 
They have possibly been more successful with the 
machinery hall, which is a good piece of Art Nouveau 
work. The music pavilion, built on a granite base, ts 
in good proportion, the dome ornamented with musical 
signs and the iron railing made to represent musical 


halls is very imposing. 


is 


These 


notes. 

Architecture, as we understand the term, is not nat- 
ural to the soil of Japan. The marble temples of Greece 
and Rome, the Gothic buildings of Northern Europe 
even our own manor houses brick and stone 
could have no place in this land of earthquakes and 
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tremors. The Shinto temples of Old Japan are famous 
for the lavished efforts of the wood carver and the 
painter, not for the skill of the builder or architect. The 
buildings are of wood, wattle and paper, and the roof 
of thatch or tiles; the only pretence to foundation be- 
ing a large stone placed upon the ground for the main 
uprights to rest upon. 

With these traditions, it is interesting to observe how 
these clever people solve the problems in constructing 
buildings in the “Foreign Style.” Many of them have 
been students in Europe and America and have now 
established their own architectural schools. My friend, 
Mr. Teiji Suzuki, one of the architects of the exhibi- 
tion, is also Professor of Architecture at the Higher 
Industrial School, Nagoya. Mr. Suzuki explained that 























the total cost of laying out the grounds and construct 
ing the exhibition buildings was about £75,000. The 
main halls alone cover an area of 50,000 superficial 
yards. The construction itself is essentially Japanese ; 
although clothed in foreign style to represent stone and 
stucco, it is formed of wattle, bamboo and _ plaster. 
This then must be the secret which enables such a 
startling result to be produced at so small a cost. 

To a foreigner like myself the smaller buildings in 
the native style produce a more pleasing effect. It 
does not gratify our friends and allies to be told this. 
They boast that they have done in forty or fifty years 
what it took us in Europe many centuries to accomplish! 
They certainly appear to be prouder of their more re- 
cent efforts than of the works of their predecessors. 

One of the most attractive buildings in the grounds 
is that erected by the Formosan Government. It is 
more Chinese than Japanese in design, but to our for- 
eign eyes it appears to grow more out of the ground 
and seems part and parcel of the soil, and is very 
cleverly adapted to modern requirements. 

On a hillside is reproduced one of the most famous 
buildings of Kyoto, Kinkakuji, or the Golden Pavilion. 
It is a delightful little three-storied building intended 
for the entertainment of notable guests who visit the 
exhibition. The original pavilion at Kyoto is all that 
remains of an extensive temple built at the end of the 
fourteenth century. It was almost completely covered 
with gold, nearly all of which has since disappeared, al- 
though the original work remains and bears testimony 
to the beauty of the work both of the painter and the 
carver. 

There is a full-sized reproduction of Nagoya castle, 
which appears almost superfluous with the original so 
near at hand. In a typical Japanese building the Im- 
perial household are showing a special exhibit of for- 
estry; here may be seen the different kinds of wood 
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from the forest reserves of the Imperial family. The 
supports are rough trunks of trees representing differ- 
ent species, and the ceilings are panelled to show to 
best advantage the grains and quality of the wood. | 
understand that the Imperial Household has never taken 
part in an exhibition before. 

All Japan has contributed exhibits grouped under 
the following headings: Agricultural Products, Silk, 
Food and Drink, Dyed Goods and Woven Fabrics, 
Porcelain, Cloisonné and Metals, Forestry Products, 
Articles for Personal Adornment, Lacquered Wares, 
Wood and Bamboo Manufactures, Specimens and 
Machinery. 

Nagoya was the first city in Japan to make clocks 
and is noted for its manufacture of violins, porcelain 
and cloisonné ware; as may be supposed there is an ex- 
tensive collection of these goods. The best Nagoya 
cloisonné is quite distinctive from that made at Kyoto 
or Tokio. The basis of the vase is of silver, often 
beaten up into the design, such, for instance, as in 
water and wave pictures, wires are also soldered on as 
in the usual work, but the enamel employed is for the 
most part transparent, so that very delicate results are 
obtained by the silver shining through the glaze. 

The collections of the recognized Japanese products 
did not detain me long, except to observe the quantity 
and variety of the exhibits. The general impression 
being that quality did not seem now to be the dominat- 
ing character of Japanese industries. The most lasting 
impression that I brought away was the extraordinary 
progress made by these clever people in reproducing 
the products of European manufacturers. The largest 
exhibits were those of dyed goods and woven fabrics. 
It would be a revelation for our Lancashire and York- 
shire friends to see the working models of looms and 
appliances produced by the nimble hands and brains of 
these sons of Nippon. They seem to be able to turn out 
practically all that we can do. 





The Japanese home market is being gradually closed 
to us Europeans. Although one hears a great deal of 
the open door in Manchuria and Korea, the economy 
of cost and facility of transport must in time surely) 
preclude our goods from these markets also. And why 
not? The industry, sobriety and thrift of the Japanese 
entitle them to all the advantages they can gain. They 
are a peaceful people weary of war of weapons, but 
keen for commercial competition. They have all the 
advantages on their side. The great lesson for us at 
the Nagoya exhibition is to remember how little there 
is for the Japanese still to learn. 

There is a fine display of art treasures in the exhibi 
tion proper, and an excellent collection of modern pic- 
tures is being held in the Commercial Museum in the 
town. Experts in “flower arranging” and ‘‘tea cere- 
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monies” give frequent exhibitions of their skill. These 
functions appear monotonous to a European, but are 
of fascinating interest to the cultured Japanese. 
Another attraction of exciting interest is the cor 
morant fishing, a custom kept up to the present day in 
many districts. These great ungainly sea birds are 
trained when quite young to assist their masters. The 
fishing takes place at night and by torch light. The 
fish are attracted by the light. The bird wears at the 
base of its neck a bone ring, tight enough to prevent 
marketable fish from passing below it but at the same 
time loose enough to admit the smaller prey which 
serves as food. The master stands at the head of the 
boat and gathers into his hands the stiffened cord, which 
is attached to each bird, as he lowers them separately 
into the water. An expert man can thus control a 
dozen birds, but has a very busy time, as the cormorant 
sets to work diving and ducking with wonderful swift- 
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ness. The master must have his eyes everywhere and 
his hands following his eyes and he must handle his 
reins. so deftly that there should be no fouling as the 
birds dash hither and thither. Specially must he watch 
for the moment when any of his flock is gorged, a fact 
generally made known by the bird itself when it swims 
about in a foolish, helpless way with its head and swol 
len neck erect. The master hauling in on that bird, lifts 
it aboard, forces its bill open and squeezes out the fish, 
then starts it off again on another expedition—all this 
with such wonderful dexterity that the other birds have 
no time to get into a tangle. 

The exhibition grounds are very tastefully laid out 
The gardener has made the most of every natural fea 
ture, the show of flowers and shrubs was good but the 
condition of pathway and road left much to be desired. 
\t night the buildings are illuminated with electric 
light, and there are frequent fire-work competitions 


POLYCHROME TERRA COTTA® 


ITS INCREASED USE AND RAPID DEVELOPMENT 


Ht use of artificially colored terra cotta has de 
veloped with a rapidity little short of startling. 
Fortunately the more important work has usu 

ally fallen into the hands of well known architects who 
lave been able to develop it with discretion; though 
their efforts are not always entirely free from that 
tendency toward extravagance which usually attends 


the introduction of new methods or materials. 


On the whole, one is justified in saying that discre 
tion has been used. ‘This is the more necessary because 
the innate tendency of men is usually toward bright 
color until the restraining influence of a trained judg 
ment is felt, and especially so in more northerly climes 
where veiled half-tones are better suited to our more 
clouded skies, with their diffused lights, which bring 
out all those nuances and subtle values which sunlight 
kills. 

Pi sly chrome architecture, therefore, requires the nicest 
judgment with an ample background of experience as 
it is difficult to foresee the effect of new colors and 
combinations and the modifications due to varying dis 
tances from the eye and heights above the ground. 

The accompanying illustrations show some _ recent 
work in this direction as well as it can be shown in 
monotone reproduction, but supplementing these views 
by a verbal description the total effect can be pretty 
accurately imaged. 

The inclination to use gray as a basic tone, enlivened 
with green and old gold, is one of the more recent de- 
velopments. Churchill's restaurant, Broadway and 
Forty-ninth Street, New York (Herbert M. Baer, ar- 
chitect), is a good example. Gray actually predomi 
nates in surface extent but is insignificant by contrast 
with the more lively colors. It serves the purpose of 
differentiating the architectural features from each 


*We are indebted to tl Atlantic Terra Cotta Co. for the illust 
accompanying this article and for information regarding details 


other and yet binds them together. The spandrel pan 
els are of green tile, the modeled architrave is deco 
rated in old gold and green, and these colors are re¢ 
peated in the cornice. The parapet and ornamental 
pediment are of light gray terra cotta. 

\ rather unusual color treatment occurs in the Fourth 
\venue Building, Fourth Avenue and Twenty-seventh 
Street, New York; Charles A. Valentine, architect. 
Here the dominating tone is again gra\ The building 
is sixteen stories high of gray brick and terra cotta 
The spandrels from the third story up are gray with 
old gold flutes. 
tinctly separated from each other but merge together 


In this feature the colors are not dis 


into a soft warm color, and the result is excellent he 
shield panels of the spandrels are outlined in dark blue, 
used rather to emphasize the modeling than to lend 
color value to the scheme. ‘The pendant panels at the 
twelfth story are rather more prominent in gray, old 
gold and blue, and the brackets at the thirteenth story 
show stronger individuality in yellow, blue and gray. 
Che spandrels of the three upper stories repeat the 
color scheme of the lower spandrels, but the modeling 
is somewhat different. The pilasters have central pan 
give true color 


s ~ 


els of bright vellow large enough to 
value. The gray of the architrave is brightened with 
old gold, and the modeling is again defined with blue 
Panels of rich sienna in the frieze give character, tone 
and warmth to the whole building, and add life to the 
lighter contrasting colors. The building ends in an 
overhanging cornice, its shadow relieved with colored 
ornament. 

The Bishop Stang Day Nursery, at Fall River, Mass., 
Mathew Sullivan, architect, obtains an excellent color 
effect by the use of bright red brick, white terra cotta, 
and Della Robbia Bambino panels in terra cotta with a 
Della Robbia blue background There are but four 
panels, yet by what might be termed the unexrpectedness 
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APARTMENT 


of the blue backgrounds they catch the eye and accentu- 
ate the cheerfulness and life of the facade. 
good example of what may be done in a small building 


HOUSE, 


with a very meager use of color. 


A delicate and effective color treatment is used on 


the recently com- 
pleted apartment 
house, 116 East 
Fifty-eighth Street, 
New York, J. E. R. 
Carpenter, archi- 
tect. It is a good 
example of model- 
ing supplemented 
by color. The terra 
cotta ashlar of the 
two lower stories is 
modeled in low re- 
lief, and free from 
color except for 
the yellow rosettes 


in the spandrels, 
next to the en- 
trance. The en- 


trance is elaborate- 
ly modeled, but also 
in low relief and 
treated in yellow 


and white with 
slight touches of 
light green. The 
color is applied 
with intentional 
lack of exactness 


to avoid a too me- 
chanical effect. In 
the belt course and 


OAGMOKS 





UPPER 


STORIES, 


‘ 4 
yD ORD t Wert 


EAST FIFTY-EIGHTH STREET, 


It is a 


NEW YORK, 


J. E. R. CARPENTER, ARCHITECT 


brackets under the third story balcony, larger area is 
allowed for color to minimize the natural shadow. Low 
relief again occurs in the yellow and white balusters 


and panels of the balcony. With the exception of the 


FOURTH AVENUE BUILDING, TWENTY 


FOURTH AVENUE, 


NEW YORK 


SEVENTH 


STREET 


AND 


yellow and white shield at the fourth story level the 


facade is 
pure white from 
the third to the 
seventh story. Here 


entire 


the balcony and its 
attendant 
show 


features 
and 
yellow seemingly in 


green 


the same ratio as 
in the lower bal- 
cony, but actually 
in a bolder way to 
overcome the dim- 
inishing effect of 
distance from the 


ground. The top 
story panels an] 


the main 
not only 


cornice 
increase 
the color areas but 
use stronger colors 
to bring the scheme 
to a consistent con- 
clusion. Green and 
yellow are supple- 
mented by a warm 
old gold shade, and 
dark blue is used 
on backgrounds. 
This building— 
thought not in the 
least spectacular— 
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shows to advan- 
tage the possibili- 
ties of polychrome 
terra cotta. Entire- 
ly of terra cotta 
from the sidewalk 
up, the large fields 
of rusticated ash- 
lar indicate the 
convenience and 
simplicity of con- 
struction, while the 
varied colors and 
the modeling of the 
other features dem- 
onstrate its adapta- 
bility. 
Undoubtedly 
polychrome terra 





cotta has come to 
stay, and now that 
the experimental 
stage is over, and 
the need of exces- 
sive caution passed, 
its development seems likely to be rapid. The architect 
can use color in a medium that lends itself easily to 


modeling—and color and form go naturally together. 
Moreover, terra cotta colors do not fade, are easily 
cleaned, and the material is absolutely fireproof and will 
last indefinitely. 

The desirability of well arranged color in our every 


day life cannot be overestimated. Aside from its artistic 
influence, scientists have many times, and we believe 


successfully contended, that temperament is_ largely 





\ DAY NURSERY AT FALL RIVER, MASS., 
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influenced by the 
dominating color 
of our. environ- 
ment. 

The man who 
has traveled 
abroad, and is fa- 
miliar with the 
lavish use of color 
that prevails, par- 
ticularly in South- 
ern Kurope, knows 
how important a 
part it plays in 
those countries of 
brilliant sunlight. 
How much more, 
then, is it to be 
desired, that in this 
country, where we 
have long periods 
of lowering skies, 
that in our walks 
about the streets 
we should be 
greeted with something better than the monotony of 
brick and stone that now confronts us. It is here the 
architect has his opportunity, keeping in mind as stated 
at the outset, that he should endeavor to avoid the 
glaring intensities of the primary colors, and use, with 
artistic judgment, the secondary and more subdued 
tones. The examples shown will serve to indicate the 
use of this new-old medium of expansion, and the means 
placed in the architect’s hands by recent improvements 
in the manufacture of polychrome terra cotta 





CHURCHILL’S RESTAURANT, FORTY-NINTH STREET AND BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK HERBERT M. BAER, ARCHITECT 
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LEMENTS of RENTAL VALUES of 
OFFICE BUILDINGS 


An interesting paper on “Comparative Rentals oi 
Office Buildings” was read by Mr. F. H. Heywood, of 
Columbus, Ohio, at the recent national convention of 
building owners and managers in Washington. 

From a report of the proceedings in the October 
issue of Building Management we extract from Mr. 
Heywood’s paper the following paragraphs as of imme- 
diate interest to architects: 

The several items which go to justify differences 
in rates in different parts of the same building may be 
set down as follows: 

First. The advantage of advertising upon the win- 
dows commanding a view of the principal street or 
streets. Though this is different in different cities and 
in different locations within the same city, yet instances 
may be noted where a corner room with windows fac- 
ing two prominent streets and upon the second floor 
will rent for 40 per cent. more money than the same 
sized room at the same corner upon the sixth floor, and 
130 per cent. more than the average of the building, 
300 per cent. more than the low rate in the building, 17 
per cent. more than the same room on the third floor, 
and 25 per cent. more than the same room on the fourth 
floor. Again this room commands 17 per cent. more 
than the one adjoining it upon the principal street and 
25 per cent. more than the room adjoining it upon the 
side street. The manager of the building, under con- 
sideration, tells me he has no trouble in getting from 
50 to 100 per cent. more rent for rooms which offer 
advantages for advertising the tenant’s business, either 
by having windows facing principal streets or entrance 
doors facing the elevators. 

Second. Units or rooms with entrance convenient to 
elevators, or with the entrance directly facing the length 
of the corridor, in some buildings have added value. 

Third. View and quiet—The upper floor units 
nearly always command a higher rental, in some in- 
stances as much higher than the middle floor, as the 
advantages of advertising on the second and third floor 
are greater than on the middle floor. There is every- 
where a class of tenants willing to pay for the view 
obtained from their office windows and for the quiet 
obtained by height above the noisy streets. 

Fourth. Natural light—In the West particular at 
tention has been given to an effort to obtain natural 
light to each unit and as a result large areas have been 
devoted to light courts. Whether or not this pays is 
difficult to determine. I have at times been inclined to 
doubt it. You can nearly always find some tenants who 
are easily satisfied with artificial light if they can get a 
lower rental rate, and if you make your own current 
you can afford to simply figure fuel cost, when compar- 
ing extra cost of lighting these dark rooms with what 
you can get for them. Of course additional cost of 


construction and service must also be figured. But take 
a room on a light court with the view obstructed as it 
must be and very little if any natural light. At the bot- 
tom of the shaft you can get practically no more rent 
for it, because it has windows opening upon the court, 
than you could if it simply had good ventilation, which 
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can be had without the windows, and you have lost the 
space upon valuable ground for many floors in a court 
which might be yielding an additional income. The 
rental rate procurable from office space facing light 
courts varies of course with the amount of natural 
light therefrom to be obtained, as well as with size and 
cepth of the court. In nearly every instance | have ex- 
amined even above the adjoining buildings, where the 
light is wholly unobstructed, the rental rate is 10 per 
cent. below the same space facing a street. And this 
same rate seems to follow on downward Io per cent. 
off of each floor above for each floor below it, after you 
pass down from the top of the well. 

Fifth. The direction from which light comes.—Here 
there is a great diversity of opinion and it is doubtful 
if this has any effect upon rates, though it-may have its 
effect upon securing certain classes of tenants. As a 
rule light from the west seems to be the least desirable. 
Architects, doctors, dentists, some lawyers, and most 
office tenants, who devote much time to work requiring 
absence of shadows and close eye application, prefer 
north or east light. The south lighted unit always rents 
well, though it has not much of a lead over the north 
and east. All this is irrespective of view or other consid- 
erations. And so we come to the effect which elegance 
of structure has upon rates. And you know, and I know, 
it does affect rates and sometimes very seriously. In 
inany instances it has a greater tendency to reduce the 
rates of competitive buildings less elegant and built for 
revenue than to increase them for the elegant building 
itself. Not that I would for a moment decry all that is 
fine and great and beautiful in the architecture of our 
modern office buildings, but you and I, Mr. Manager, 
are expected to and are desirous of making good re 
turns to the owner upon the value of his investment. 

And then we have the dig building with its tower 
reaching almost above the clouds, where you may have 
an office on the forty-eighth or sixty-second floor, nearly 
a fifth of a mile above the seat in your automobile at its 
front gate, the one which consumed 860,000 days of 
labor to construct, enough to keep one man busy 2,360 
years. Built to advertise the business of some great 
corporation, such as the Metropolitan Building, the 
Singer Building and others. Nearly every city has one 
of these advertising structures and they do advertise 
their owners’ business as well as the business of tenants 
who occupy them. Try it out and see. Go to Europe, 
for instance, you may have to explain to some native 
there that San Francisco is not in the suburbs of 
Philadelphia, or that Roosevelt is no longer king of the 
Irish in America, but if you tell him you have an office 
in the Metropolitan or Singer Buildings he will know 
at once you are from New York. 


Building Operations for September 

According to. statistics compiled by Construction 
News, permits were issued in fifty-eight of the leading 
cities of the country during September for 16,698 build 
ings at a cost of $49,066,879, as compared with 16,057 
structures that were begun during the corresponding 
month of 1909, involving an expenditure of $51,950,931. 
This is an increase of 641 buildings, and a decrease of 


g 
$2,884,052 in cost, or a little over 5 per cent. 
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A PARTIAL ECLIPSE 
HE futility of doing good architecture in a con 
spicuous public place when there is no legally 
constituted commission to safeguard such interests is 
well illustrated by the recent appearance of an adver- 
tising abomination which rears its abhorrent form in 
New York alongside the Times building. ‘This latter, 
since its erection, has been one of the distinctive archi 
tectural achievements of the city. 

On another page we show a view of this advertising 
tower, from which it may be seen that its scale and size 
bring it into such immediate physical competition with 
f 


the Times tower as to wholly throw the latter out « 
its proper relation to the scene. 

The situation thus created would not be so bad if the 
competing tower were a thing of beauty, but its gross 
vulgarity, typical of the spirit of its erection, creates an 
effect suggestive of a crass boor in refined company. 

THe AMERICAN ARCHITECT has received from sey 
eral sources within the past few days clippings from 
daily papers in the Middle West which applaud this 
tower as a smart piece of St. Louis business enterprise, 
and refer contemptuously to those New Yorkers why 
“artistic ideas” are offended. 

The tenor of these clippings uniformly appears to bx 
that, as the advertising enterprise promises to be com 
mercially successful it is futile to pay any attention to 
protestants whose only objection is an esthetic onc 

We do not know how far this attitude of the press 
represents public opinion in the Middle West, but we 
have the best of reasons for knowing it does not in the 
least represent the opinion of architects there; and we 
venture to suggest to chapters of the Institute in whose 
territory such sentiments are given expression to by the 
daily papers that they could engage in no more laudabl 
educational work than to counteract, by chapter reso 
lution and by individual effort, the utterance of such 
sentiments in any community. 
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COMPETITIONS AND THE INSTITUTE 
E called attention in our last issue to a right and 
a wrong way of conducting architectural com- 
petitions, as tested by the standards recently set up by 
the Institute. 
lhere can be no doubt that the Institute’s rules make 
for the best interests of both owner and competitor, 
and perhaps embody all that can be hoped for at pres- 
ent. Yet it is permissible to doubt whether the final 
word has been said. Time and space alike forbid a 
discussion at the moment of the fundamental principles 
of competition among artists, but it seems also permissi- 
ble to say that a categorical negative cannot be given, as 
the tenor of the Institute's rules appears to imply, to 
the proposition that competitions are justified by the 
essential conditions of the situation which always arise 
when a body politic, or commercial, proposes to erect 
a large, conspicuous, or complex structure. The re- 
sults of competitions may vary as between this or that 
particular case, and it sometimes happens that it is 
dificult to pronounce certain judgment between the 
best half-dozen of the designs submitted. But it is 
quite as likely to happen (as, for example, in the recent 
case of the Pennsylvania Masonic Home) that one de- 
sign is sO evidently a better solution of the problem 
than any of the rest that it puts a quietus on the propo- 
sition that it is better to select yout architect without 
competition. This, however, is a purely professional 
matter, and a careful compliance with the Institute's 
rules will wholly safeguard the best interests of the 
owner and, by so doing, those of the architect as well 


PORTLAND AND SEATTLE 

HE growing importance of both Portland and Seat- 

tle as trans-shipping centers for the Pacific trade 
has made it imperative that the future shall be ade- 
quately safeguarded, and as one of the paramount fac- 
tors in the situation, the extension of these cities in their 
street and harbor plans is now receiving most careful 
consideration by the authorities. 

In Portland a civic improvement commission, under 
the chairmanship of Dr. T. R. Wetherbee, with Mr 
Bennett, the municipal architect, as professional adviser, 
is hard at work studying a town plan which shall take 
care of the demands of a large future expansion, so 
far as it can be foreseen. 

In both Portland and Seattle the harbor problem is 
the key to the transportation situation, and Seattle, 
under the direction of a civic improvement league with 
Mr. Bogue as expert, is studying the wisest expendl- 
ture of a recent bond issue of $1,750,000 to be devoted 
entirely to harbor improvement, but as part of the 
general town plan. 

This recognition, on the part of municipalities, of 
the wisdom of co-ordinating all civic activities and ex 
pressing such co-ordination in the town plan, is highly 
encouraging both as a symptom of sound growth in 
civic art and as an appreciation of the value of such art 
as a business asset, and architects will do well to pre 
pare themselves for expert work of this sort by a care 
ful study of what has been done in this field both at 


home and abroad. 
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A World Exhibition of Town Planning Opened 
in London 


An exhibition in connection with the Town Planning 
Conference, soon to be held in London, was opened in 
the galleries of the Royal Academy on October 5. 

The American exhibit completely fills the largest gal- 
lery and overflows into another gallery where are dis- 
played some sixty maps and diagrams of the various 
improvements projected by the City of Chicago. 

There are thirty-three exhibits from the Society of 
Architects in Washington, beginning with Peter Charles 
Enfant’s rough sketch, made in 1790, and including 
diagrams of existing and proposed parks and parkways ; 
elevations of the Capitol and the Washington Monu 
ment; bird’s-eye views from the high stations above 
Arlington and typical sections of notable improvements. 

New York is represented by seventeen exhibits of the 
Improvement Commission comprising a general map of 
the metropolis, a panorama of upper Manhattan and 
The Bronx, diagrams of the park system and water 
fronts, the proposed plaza for approaches to the Brook 
lyn and Manhattan bridges, the subway loop terminals 
and other improvements. 

The Boston Society of Architects have a fine display 
of diagrams and photographs, and there are similar 
contributions from Philadelphia, St. Louis, Savannah 
and other American cities. 

The German exhibit fills seven galleries and illus- 
trates with scientific thoroughness the methods of ad 
ministration by which the rapid extension of the urban 
districts and the necessities for housing enormous 
swarms of industrial workers have been regulated. 

The French exhibit includes exhibits from Nancy, 
Lyons, Havre, Paris and other cities, and plans of Ver 
sailles, St. Germain and parks characteristic of the 
landscape art of the eighteenth century. 

Amsterdam, Antwerp, Louvain, Stockholm, Gothen 
burg, Copenhagen, Vienna, Budapest, Rome, Turin, 
Milan and other Continental cities are represented by 
drawings of street and park improvements. 

The best of the British exhibits are a fine set of draw 
ings and models of Edinburgh and plans of the garden 
suburbs of Letchworth, Hampstead, Ealing, Port Sun 
light, Harborne, Bournville and other villages. 

This exhibition may be said to thoroughly illustrate 
the most difficult work of municipal administration 11 
all progressive countries where the industrial population 
is constantly increasing, and is a good supplement to the 
discussion at the approaching conference. 


Sanitary Conveniences for the Tenement 

There are several inexpensive sanitary improvements 
which would make life in the congested districts so 
much more worth while living that they cannot be too 
strongly urged. The most important of these are a 
provision for cremating refuse, the proper venting of 
gas ranges and the elimination of wall coverings and 
all projecting shelves and mouldings which serve no 
utilitarian purpose. Since the coal range is now almost 
obsolete in the newer tenements the installation of a 
small incinerating retort heated by gas at the tenant’s 
expense would seem a readily feasible matter mutually 
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advantageous to landlord and tenant alike. The build- 
ing code in New York requires all gas ranges to be 
vented through adequate flues, but when such flues exist 
they are generally not connected and the heat is a source 
of great hardship in the thousands of small apartments 
where the kitchen is required to serve also as dining 
and living room. The far-projecting so-called “Dutch 
shelf” now almost universal in New York from the 
cheapest of the new tenements to the exclusive elevator 
apartment house, it has been conclusively established, is 
one of the most frequent causes of the spread of dis- 
ease, collecting and retaining most of the dirt stirred 
up by dusting and sweeping. It is almost impossible to 
clean these shelves as the practice is general of leaving 
the hidden part of the shelf in the rough. While there 
is no objection whatever to wall coverings where there 
is adequate means of keeping the surroundings clean, 
the tenement is no place for them and the law should 
unequivocally say so. It would, of course, entail an 
increase in first cost to paint all walls in tenements, but 
the gain for better sanitation would be proportionate. 
Vacuum cleaning is becoming more common in the 
better class of apartments, and is accomplishing a 
marked advance in household hygiene which must, for 
the present, be obtained at a greater expenditure of 
labor by those whose means do not permit them to 
afford this convenience. 





VIEW LOOKING NORTH ON BROADWAY, SHOWING THE ADVERTISING 
TOWER AND ITS RELATION TO THE TIMES BUILDING 
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